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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 



"RIGHT" AND "LEFT" IN THE HOMERIC HEXAMETER 

The earliest Greek definition of caesura in the dactylic hexameter is in 
Aristides Quintilianus (52 M) who lived probably in the third century a.d., 
and certainly not earlier than the second century. Before this time Varro 
(Aul. Gell. xviii. 15) had noticed the importance of the penthemimeral 
incision, but evidently knew nothing of the doctrine of caesura. This indi- 
cates that caesura was unrecognized until about the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era. Many modern scholars, however, see a reference to the caesura 
Kara rpiVov rpoxatov in the following passage from Aristotle Metaphysics 

1093(J.' Xeyouox 8e Tivts OTt TroAAA TOiavra, olov at re. p.ecr<u r) pkv ivvia yj Bi 
oKTm, Kal to eiros o£Ka«rTa, icrdpidfiov tovtow ftaiverai 8' iv p.iv T<3 
Se£ia> ivvia <rvk\a fiats , iv Se t a! dpierTepip oktui, i.e., 

iv Tu> dpiOT£p<3 iv Tip 8e£w3 

— w _ „ s. — w ^ w _ w w — w w _ 

8 syllables 9 syllables 

The scholium on the passage, which has come down to us under the name of 
Alexander, but is undoubtedly by a later writer (probably of the fifth or 
sixth century a.d.: Freundenthal, Abhandl. d. Bed. Akad., 1884, 55), 
explicitly states the contrary (Arist. Scholia 832a, 36, Brandis) : fiaCvtrai 8ij 
iv pxv T(j! 8e£i<3 rJTot t<3 fmicra rov (TTiypv Tip airb T>}s apxrjs * a)S rc ^ > /**o"ou iv 
iwea crvAAajSais, tco 8' dpi<7T£p<3, tovtcoti t<u Aomtio rjiucrti r<3 airb rov p.€(Tov 

?(OS TOV TeXoVS, iv OKT<i>, I.e., 

iv rw 8efia> ev tco dpiorepcp 

_WW — WW — WW ft — WW— WW — — 

9 syllables 8 syllables 

The first modern scholar to question this interpretation of the scholiast was 
Bonitz (Comment, in Arist. Metaph. [1848], 595), who argued that in reading 
and writing a verse the first part is on the left hand, and that in a hexameter 
containing five dactyls the caesura Kara rpirov rpoxatov divides the verse 
into 8+9 syllables. Bonitz has been followed by most modern writers on 
metric who have noticed the passage from the Metaphysics: Westphal, 
Aristoxenus, I (1883), 77; Theorie d. musischen KiXnste, I (1885), 185; 
Usener, Altgriechischer Versbau (1886), 41; Chaignet, Essais de metrique 
grecque (1887), 32; Grossmann, De doctrinae metricae reliquis ab Eustathio 
servatis, Strassburg (1887), 28; Engelbrecht, Die Casuren des homerischen 
Hexameters, in Serta Harteliana (1896) , 300, and Gleditsch, Metrik 3 (1901), 116. 
Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Gr., Ill (1882), 655; Amsel, De vi atque indole rhythmorum 
quid veteres iudicaverint, Breslau (1887), 5, and Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, 
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Berliner Klassikertexte, V, 2 (1907), 141, follow the interpretation of the 
scholiast. An examination of the evidence seems to prove conclusively that 
the scholiast was right. 

The Greeks, for superstitious or other reasons, were inclined to associate 
the notion, to 8e&ov, with the first part or beginning of all things which fall 
within the category of space. The first division of the line of battle was the 
right wing (cf., for example, Hdt. vi. Ill, where the Plataeans on the left 
wing are called reWraiot). Aristotle himself repeatedly uses 8e£i6v of the 
beginning of that which moves: Hist. Anim. 4986, y 8' apxt) (sc. riys luvrjo-cux;) 
airo Se£i<ov iraxriv (Grossmann, loc. cit.). The reason for this nomenclature is 
given in De incessu anim., 705b: odtv pxv yap tori tov o-wfiaros y ttjs Kara 
to7iw ntTa/3okrj$ ap\rj <£ixr«, tovto pjev Stftov Ikootoi. In the same way the 
east was held to be on the right-hand side because the motion of the universe 
was thought to begin there: De caelo 2856, Sefiov yap Ixaorov keyo/juev, oda> y 
"■9X0 ■"?* KaTa r&irov Kurqo-tuK (A. P. Wagener, Popular Associations of Right 
and Left in Roman Literature, Baltimore [1912], 53). As the division of the 
universe into right and left parts seems to have originated with the Pythag- 
oreans (cf. De caelo 2846, Wagener, loc. cit), the passage just cited has an 
immediate bearing on the interpretation of the passage under discussion, 
for there, too, Aristotle is quoting the Pythagoreans (Bonitz, op. cit, 594). 

This tendency to regard the beginning of a thing which is associated 
with motion, or the first part of that which is located in space, as on the 
right-hand side likewise prevails among the ancient writers on metric: 
Marius Victorinus 182, 14 K, "tragica [sc. forma] erit, quae dextros pedes 
recipit spondeos, id est [impares], primum tertium quintum; sinistros iambos, 
id est secundum quartum sextum, ut divi potentes, ferte lassatis opem"; 81, 
28 K, "et tragicum [sc. genus] quidem, cuius in versu erunt dextri spondei, 
sinistri iambi, id est disparibus pares subditi," etc.; that is, the first foot of 
the dipody is on the right; Diomedes 504, 32 K, "dactylum numquam 
recipit nisi in dextris pedibus .... in sinistris vero quem libet .... 
extra dactylum." The early Greek metricians used 8e£ios in a similar sense: 
Eustathius 1398, 56, koX oi waXaiol perpiKol rrjv Iv tois tirto-t, irpwrrpt \<apav 
jjyow tov irp&Tov ttooo. 8 € £ 1 a v x , »P av ekeyov (Grossmann, loc. cit.) ; Berliner 
Klassikertexte, V, 2, 140 (papyrus fragment of about the third century a.d.), 

^wV av rj o-n-ovSeibs 6 Se£tos, avre Tpo\aloi 
o~w TovTw kclt' ia/n/3ov «vo7rA,ios tos SutKcirai. 

In view of what is known of the kclt' evcwrAiovform of the hexameter, Gleditsch 
(Bursian's Jahresbericht, CXLIV [1909], 80) thinks that Se&os should refer to 
the third or last foot of each trimeter. But as the two verses from the Iliad 
which are cited in the fragment with the evident intention of illustrating 
this rule, 

[B 698] tSv av Hpurreo-iXaos aprjios rjyepavtvev, 

[B 710] t<3 8' Ojua Tto-o-apoKovra /xeXaivat vrjes hrovro, 
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have the spondee in the first and fourth feet of the hexameter, respectively, 
the anonymous writer clearly uses 8t$t6s of the first foot of the trimeter (so 
Professor von Wilamowitz in his commentary on the fragment). 

Metricians likewise regarded the first three feet of the hexameter as 
iv t<5 8e£iu>: Mar. Vict. 108, 16 K, "Anna virumque cano .... Huius 
incisioni quae syllaba clauditur, si alteras duas adicias, ut tertium pedem 
trissylabon compleas, erit hoc [penthemimeres] trimetrum 8t£i6v." It is to 
be noted that this colon deztrum or apuriKov (Mar. Vict. 74, 8 K) contains 
exactly nine syllables, the same number which Aristotle says are found 
iv T<S &£«3 of the hexameter. Plotius, 514, 27 K, likewise calls three 
dactyls hemidexium trimetrum, giving a Greek example: graecum exemplum 
[hemidexium] quod repperi tribus dactylis constans, ut idvt rbv 'ApxeBiov 

TtUpOV. 

Finally, we must apply the ordinary rules of interpretation to the passage 
itself. The order of the words is significant. If Aristotle, or rather the 
Pythagoreans whom he quotes, had meant to indicate by to &t£iov the last 
part of the verse, it is reasonable to suppose that the reverse order would 
have been used : iv piv t<$ dpio-repcS . . . . iv 8t rep Septal, for it is not natural 
in counting syllables to begin at the end of the verse. Furthermore, Bal- 
vofw.L refers, not to caesura, but merely to the division of the verse into feet 
(or dipodies) : Ar. Quint. 50 M, to iiev yap [sc. oWnjAiKov] ko.0' era BaLverai 
iroda: Dion. Hal. De comp. verb, iv, tovto to perpov (M 433 ff.) ypwiKov ia-rw 
.... Kara iroSa ooktvAikov Baivopevov. 

To sum up the evidence: the order of the words, the meaning of Balvopai, 
the use of 8e£ids, by the Greeks generally and by Aristotle in particular, to 
denote the beginning, and the universal custom among ancient writers on 
metric of denoting by Se&os not only the beginning of a metrical unit but 
also the dactylic trimeter of nine syllables leave no room for doubt that the 
passage from the Metaphysics means that the first three feet of the dactylic 
hexameter which consists of five dactyls and one spondee, contain one more 
syllable than the last three. The passage therefore cannot be used to prove 
that either the doctrine or the phenomenon of caesura was recognized as 
early as the time of Aristotle. 

Samuel E. Bassett 

University of Vermont 



ON PLAUTUS Bacchides 434 

The accepted text for Bacchides 433-34 is as follows: "cum librum 
legeres, si unam peccavisses syllabam [434] fieret corium tarn maculosum 
quamst nutricis pallium." The speaker, Lydus, who has been recount- 
ing the severity of the old-fashioned education, ends by saying, in the quoted 



